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English Language Educational Policy in Saudi Arabia Post 21st Century: 
Enacted Curriculum, Identity and Modernisation: A Critical Discourse 
Analysis Approach 


Abstract 

There has been limited research focusing on the place of culture and resulting teaching and learning identities 
in EFL and how these issues impact on EFL policy, curriculum and enacted curriculum, especially textbooks. 
Even less research has focussed on these issues in the Gulf context. Some international research has explored 
the role of culture and geopolitical factors affecting EFL policies in the world. Some other studies (several in 
the Gulf context) have explored global historical and political developments and how they have affected 
cultures and hence EFL curricula within those cultures. A few studies have explored the enacted curriculum 
(specifically in relation to textbooks) in Gulf countries and its relationship to the local culture(s) and 
discourses. This paper is the first in the KSA context to examine the full range of documents including policy, 
curriculum and textbooks (as representative of enacted curriculum) and to explore how these documents arise 
out of cultural identities and in turn may have a range of effects on teacher and learner identities. 
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Introduction 

There has been limited research that has focused on the place of culture and 
resulting teaching and learning identities in EFL and how these issues impact on EFL 
policy, official curriculum and enacted curriculum, especially textbooks (Field, 2000; 
Guillerme, 2002). Even less research has focused on these issues in the Gulf context; 
however, some international research has explored the role of culture and geopolitical 
factors affecting EFL policies in the world (Byram & Risager, 1999). Some other studies 
(several in the Gulf context) have explored global historical and political developments and 
how they have affected cultures and hence EFL curricula within those cultures (Kramsch & 
Lam 1996, Al-Qahatani, 2003; Karmani, 2005a, 2005b, 2005c; Elyas, 2008). A few studies 
have explored the enacted curriculum (specifically in relation to textbooks) in Gulf countries 
and its relationship to the local cultures and discourses (AlShumaimeri, 1999; Al-Issa, 2006). 
This study is the first in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia (KSA) context to examine the full 
range of documents including policy, and to explore how these documents arise out of 
cultural identities and in turn may have a range of effects on teacher and learner identities. 

This study begins with a brief exploration of selected English and general education 
policy documents, curricula and textbooks within the KSA context from a critical discourse 
perspective and examines how they have changed pre-21 st century. First, one policy 
document related to education in KSA in general (pre-21st century) is analysed along with 
an ELT policy document of the same period. Next, two general post-2001 policy documents 
are examined, followed by one related to ELT policy. Then, the ‘network of practices’ 
within which these documents are situated are detailed, as well as the structural order of the 
discourse, and finally some linguistic analysis of the choice of vocabulary and grammatical 
structures (Meyer, 2001). Issues which might be problematic to the learning and teaching 
identities of the students and teachers interpreting these documents are also highlighted. 


1 Correspondence: Dr. Tariq Elyas, Faculty of Arts and Humanities, European Languages Department, King 
Abdulaziz University, Jeddah, 21589, Saudi Arabia; E-mail: telyas@kau.edu.sa 
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The next part of the research involves mainly interdiscursive analysis and explores 
the English school curriculum and textbooks structurally and interdiscursively relating 
them to the discourse in the general Ministerial policy documents. Finally, we consider 
whether the network of practices at this institution and in the KSA in general “needs” the 
problems identified in the analysis (Meyer, 2001, p.125). The study concludes with a critical 
reflection on the analysis itself 

Ministry of Education General Documents, pre-2001 

KSA education was affected over a long period of time (1970-2001) by the Ministry 
of Education (MoE) policy highlighting goals and objectives of education in the country. 
See Figure 1 (Arabic) and Figure 2 (translation). This was the only guideline provided to 
teachers and curriculum designers defining and describing how education should be 
conducted in the KSA over that period (Al-Attas, 1979). Consequently, during the 30 year 
period, all curricula, pedagogies and materials were created and selected on the basis of this 
document. This document addresses a range of discourses prevalent in KSA, most 
importantly the notion of the centrality of the Islamic religion in every facet of life (Tibi, 
2001) and the notion of the ‘Islamic State’ operating according to the tenants of the Qur’an 
and Hadith (Tibi, 1997). Thus it operates within religious as well as political ‘networks of 
practice’ (Mayer, 2001). 

The structural order of the discourse reflects the focus and linking of religion and 
political life mentioned above. The preamble to the document describes how the Education 
policy in KSA is embedded in a belief in Allah and the Islamic religion, and relates this to 
"the demands of the Islamic Nation” (MoE 1970a, preamble). In the tenth goal/objective 
this merging of religious, political and educational life is reiterated by referring to all stages 
of education as well as the elements of the curriculum. This education policy document 
clearly falls within a traditional Islamic view of the world where religion and state and in 
this case education as an organ of the state is indivisible (Ahmad, 2004; Lewis, 2002). 
Knowledge (^j*-^') itself is seen as a “unified concept” (Picard, 2007, p.7) which involves 
both “sensory and intelligible realms” as well as “the realm of the spirit” (Ratnawati, 1996: 

4 )- 

These elements of religion and state and their relationship to education and the 
individual are reiterated throughout the document. Linguistically, there is considerable 
repetition in the document. The noun “Islam” or the adjective “Islamic” is repeated nine 
times in the short document. The adjective is linked with the concepts as diverse as “nation”, 
“visualization”, “civilization”, Law, “culture” and “science”, thus suggesting that the religion 
encompasses the whole network or “life” of the individual. Other religious terms such as 
references to the Prophet Mohammad (4), Allah (2), the afterlife/ immortal life (2) and faith 

(1) also permeate the document. 

A great deal of attention is paid in this document to abstract concepts reflected in 
abstract nouns: productivity (l), creativity (l), happiness (2), spiritual agonies (l), dignity 

(2) , glory (2), corruptions (l) and duty (l). In contrast, there is a dearth of concrete, tangible 
objectives in the document. The only subject/ field mentioned is that of “Science” and this is 
also linked inextricably to Islamic discourse in the concept “Islamic Sciences.” 

Interestingly, the personal pronoun “he” is used throughout the document to refer to 
the concept of “student”, except in clause 9 where female students are specifically referred 
to. Here, a female student’s “right to education” is qualified with the rider that it should be 
provided “according to her [(female)] instincts and nature”, be it based on “protecting her 
dignity and image” and be based on Islamic law. This focus on Islamic religion, Islamic Law, 
Islamic “civilization” and “nation” permeating education so much so that it becomes almost 
entirely “Islamic Education” is likely to cause difficulties in the teaching of English (see 
Elyas as & Picard, 2010) which some might view as a vessel for Western and even anti- 
Islamic values. 
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Figure 1. The Ministry of Education Policy Document in 1970 , Arabic Version (MoE, 1970a). 


AjJjaaII Ajj^xII A^IaaII ^3 


; (jli Aju j All f c.j Aa^a U-lpu (jjL^^-Jlj c-LnjVl ^jI^. t _ s lc. ^^->-Jl j e^L-allj (JUaUsc!! 4_j^) *&1 Aa-^JI 

AaISIj Aipj Aj^)J *^^&ll e-lji ^ulxlll j AuJ^lll A-iIaC- l.g.jlc. ^lll 4 aI*J 1 -Jaj)J->A.ll ^^A ^jlanll 4 -ujLuJI -1 

J-aJ-aA.llJ t AsIIAaJI aU.1 jaj ^aLtUll cJj^ lW^- 3 ^-*V1 L_fllAAV Lsjaajj £a1sa 11 C.il.-^L^J AaJjj Ac.^Ai a£^L_u 

Aj (J^^-a'n Ia ^)jLu:j lx til AajIaII e Aj^IjVI ^aJaillj Aj_^J^)Iill (JjLlujIIj ^aLIaIIj 

Ia£j*.j Axj^Juj l.qlAj e.Mac.j oAjqc. AaVI Aj jjjAi (_£All ^LujVI j}A ^jjuj 4_Pjxa 11 Aaj^jxll A^IaaII ^_^3 AuA^ixall 4 -ujLujJIj 
L<u3 (Ja^aII J-ajJ-aAVll j^Sj aJjAU AaIxII AjjjIauJI j}A ^-ujLujI C5^J c ^IaI£ua IaUojj 

falxJl l.g.jlc. ^ajiiJ ^ill AaUII (JjoaVI IcJjVl 
A JXJ1 J Li-U ^alujj Aiic. *illl ^.lx^-a AaJXAJj IjjA ^a^LulVljj Uj ^iU (jIajVI -2 
A'iqjJ-a^J (JjLLa (J£ c^Ixj ^1 Aluj IaJ Al£ jjlj coli^Jl j (jL-aJ^Mj QjfUl (JaI^JI ^a^LujVI jjA*-aMl ~3 

.c_j|^)JajAal jl (JIA. (jj^ 

^ajJls jIaII ^ SaILAJI AjAjVI elpfc.ll (_£Afcj (JIajI (jc. Ajlslla ^LolaII l^-jS jaTu^j 4(JaC.j ^laj] a1^.^}a UjAll elpail -4 

. JaC- Vj V t lltu-k Iac. j cl_jLui^. Vj (JaC. 

jLuiS j}A AjS di^jj Iaa Ajj^jII AAjjj cjjLuojVl (_ 5 -^J e^lxjjJl JpaJ ^lll Aljalill eUrvil ^ajiiVl ia\1 AjAa^aII a1La^)11 -5 

. c-ILaj 

e_jxll ^_ 3 jqVil t^lujj Aulc- ^iSll (_gl*^-a Aa^a aILuj^j ^Ai^A ee.ljj oAuAj AjjLuu] e^^L luVI e-1-^ Lalxll (JIaII -0 

.e^kVl jIaII d^UuaIIj ilojAll ^ 

^aUIa^ j ^ile- i _ ? aj Lja^)£ *&1 AjIaIj JaUlj ^J^)flll (jl^Jl A^l-fcjAVl ^aI^JIj ^jIajVI -7 

^ vLjjJaflJ IVqIA (_jaa (j g-lc» ^aI iL^aSj cj^ 3 L5^C70 i^jVl c^I^aVI e^)jj_u M 

,1^-iS dl^jLuj (_ 5 -iJl Aunll eAA ^ja e^lsVl ^ q aj cAj3 (JaIxj (.^aII ^aI^aII AjaV i ^^3 AaALuoaU l.JU all ^IaI eljg.A _^aJ1 3 -0 

Aju^jI e-j^a L 5 ^J l^A ^aJJ (jl ^^ic. elo^Jl ^ I^ja^aI IaAjuj l^J^)Ja3 Iaj ^aLull ^ eUall (3^- ~9 

. JU.jll (JpULuj c-Lioull (jls c^^LuiVl 

I^jcuij jAlJ aIjAII L- ^>lj AsIILaII (J^.1^)a11 ^3 e^jA^nj e^AJj c^^LluVI J ^)3 (J^ (^5^- pistil C- ^U*a - ]_0 

. I^jujIaaIj 

^^3 Ajj-uLujI o^Ia Aa^UVI Asl^iJlj t Ac. j^jij (_^jj1a11j J-axA jIaII j ^^jIaojVI ^jla.Vll dil^p^ Aoj-uLujI AoLaII ^_jlxll -11 

>c ^ilail ^aalaull CjI jlui ^JA> 
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Figure 2. The Ministry of Education Policy Document (line-by-line translation by the authors) 
(MoE, 1970a). 

/ Preamble: To be thankful to Allah, the God of them all, and prophet 
/ Mohammed (PBUP): The system of education in KSA stems from the 

demand of the Islamic nation. Education is an imperative duty to educate 
oneself about his Allah and nation to support his nation according to the 
nations’ demands and goals. Therefore, the objectives of the education 
system in KSA are as follow:- 

1. To believe in Allah and Mohammad (PBUH) 

2. To achieve the Islamic visualisation of the universe, humans, and life so 
that each individual will conduct his tasks without any interruptions 
from external sources 

3. To teach the Muslim how to depend on his faith for productivity, 
creativity and to guide his immortal life 

4. To believe that Mohammad’s message will bring happiness to humanity 
and He is the saviour against corruptions and agonies 

5. To believe that Islam’s civilization requires both wisdom [(derived from 
faith] and human constructions to achieve glory on earth 

6. To follow the highest example that Islam has brought to human 
civilization through Prophet Mohammad’s example to achieve glory on 
earth and happiness in the afterlife 

7. To believe in and protect human dignity as stated in the Quran 

8. To assist the student to contribute to the society he lives in. 

9. To state that girls have a right to education according to her instincts 
and nature and that this right should be based on protecting her dignity 
and image and on the Islamic Sharia. 

10. To assert that education is a core component of every individual in 
Islam; and spreading education at all stages of life is a duty of the 
Nation. 

11. To assert that the Islamic Science courses are a core component of 
every stage of the curriculum in Primary, Middle and Secondary 
Schools. Also, the Islamic culture is a Core Component in Higher 
Education. 


(Ministry of Education, 1970) 





Policy for ELT for all Schools Levels, pre-2001 

Like the general education policies, the English Language Teaching policies 
are/were centrally determined by the MoE, more specifically, by the Curriculum 
Department Centre for Development (CDCD). Over the period 1970 to 2001 the policy 
represented in Figure 3 (original Arabic) and Figure 4 (translation) was promulgated. 
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Figure 3. The Curriculum Department Centre for Development, EFT section (Arabic Version) 
( MoE, 2002). _ 


. y ■ .-'<V A ij i A 4_xl]l L_lNlall ^)49jj .. \\i\W ^Uaj 

^a t 4 iLa. l** il » ry 7:1 ^^i*JIj ^Jajj & 7il.c-' yi~*. y i \j j ^^1*JI ^^a 

i 4_ijLm3V! La.ik j ( _ 5 -<2)Lai y I jl TM ^^a 4 _aaLoia1] 4_1jL^-g 


(Ministry of Education, Policy of English, 2002) 


Figure 4. The Curriculum Department Centre for Development, EFT section (line-by-line 
tr anslatio7i by the authors). _ 


Translation: One of the goals of the education system in the Kingdom is to provide 
students with proficiency in English as a way of acquiring knowledge in the fields of 
sciences, arts and new inventions, and of transferring knowledge and the sciences to other 
communities, in an effort to contribute to the spread of the faith of Islam and service to 
humanity. 


(Ministry of Education, Policy of English, 2002) 



English like the rest of the curriculum is represented as directly linked to “the faith 
of Islam” UJ-^O and thus in the KSA ‘network of practices’ should serve the purposes 

of the Islamic religion and Islamic nation-state. Tire structure of the discourse also reflects 
subjugation of the subject English to the demands of the state and religion. The policy 
starts with a clear statement about 'one of the goals of the education system in the 
Kingdom', which emphasises the role of the Islamic State. It finishes witli the role of English 
to “contribute to the spread of the faith of Islam and service to humanity” ( 

AjjhoijVI 4^.ikj ^^,y\ ijj-JI), emphasizing the vital importance of Islamic faith in every subject. 

An analysis of the vocabulary in this document reveals that although the policy 
relates to the subject of English, “English” is only mentioned once in the document. Instead, 
“knowledge” is mentioned twice, “science” is mentioned twice, along witli “art” and “new 
inventions”. It is possible from this emphasis, that English plays an instrumental role in the 
acquisition and transfer of knowledge in general and scientific and technological knowledge, 
in particular. This is consistent with the ‘strong Islamization’ position that English teaching 
is a tool for the access to and spreading of “modern-day knowledge” (Ratnawati, 1996, p.8). 
The responsibility of the Muslim to spread as well as acquire knowledge is also highlighted 
with the words, “transferring knowledge and sciences to other communities” (Figure 4, lines 
3-4). 

Limited evidence of the ‘weaker Islamization’ position is also reflected in this policy 
since English is also described as instrumental in the spread of Islamic faith and “service to 
humanity” in the document. This reflects some of the arguments on the TESOL Islamia 
website (Karmani, 2005a, 2005b, 2005c, Al-Faruqi, 2005; Ratnawati, 2005) that Islamic 
education requires English because of the large number of English speaking Muslims and 
the need to spread the faith of Islam to this cohort. No guidance on how English should be 
taught or the essential elements of such a curriculum is provided. However, the emphasis on 
and repetition of science and technology and the importance of religious faith in the 
learning of English suggests that the content should include the vocabulary and 
grammatical structures necessary to acquire these discourses. 
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Analysis of MoE Policy Document, post-2001: Ten Year Plan (2004-2014) 

Many changes were made for the first year of 2001 (see Figure 5). The MoE 
consequently developed “The Ministry of Education Ten Year Plan (2004 - 2014)” which 
set the following goals for that ten-year period. 


Figure 5. General Objectives for Curriculum Development Program 


Forming general curriculum and specialized material standards along with 
curriculum developments 

Building houses of expertise and instructional design centres. 

Developing primary levels curriculum that enhance stable personality and values 
and develop life skills for the learners. 

Developing secondary school cumculums to contribute in preparing for labour 
market. 

Complete development of interactive digital curricula which balances between the 
presented amount of knowledge within learner’s needs and requirements. 
Orientation of staff working in creating the curricula. 

Prepare experts in creating curriculums. 


(General Objectives of the Curriculum Development Program, 2005) 


In this document, Islamic religious and national “aspirations” are sidelined to brief 
mentions of “legitimacy and national balanced vision” which appear to refer to a valuing of 
both Islamic and ‘global identities’. The rest of the document, however, focuses on 
educational discourse, as well as the role of the individual and global “digital” interactions. 
Educational terminology is ubiquitous in the document with terms such as “educational”) (3 
times), “curriculum”/ “curricula” (10 times), “learner(s)”/ “learning”/ “learnt” (8 times), 
“skills” (3 tokens) and “content” (l times) appearing frequently. This is significant, since 
this is the first unified curriculum initiative in KSA. The KSA individual interacting with 
other individuals within a ‘global', information-age digital world is stressed. Within this 
“digital curriculum” (3 tokens) the emphasis is on “self-learning”, learning “processes”, life 
and problem-solving skills in preparation for the “labor market”, thus encouraging towards 
individualistic “identity” (Hofstede, 2001). However, the role of the teacher is still to provide 
“suitable education” in keeping with “this era” and Islamic values and to teach students to 
“integrate knowledge” and interact in keeping with a collective Islamic identity. Therefore, 
there is a clear limitation on encouraging the students’ individualistic “identity” within the 
framework of their Islamic paradigm. 

The ‘weak Islamization’ role of the teacher in the global/digital era is clearly incredibly 
challenging since the students have the ability to access information freely themselves. 

Some of these challenges should be addressed to describe the teacher narratives’ dilemma in 
dealing with these competing discourses. Also, the challenges indicated by the competing 
discourses/identities in the different parts of the Tatweer documentation are evident in the 
student data described in other research papers. 

In order to put Tatweer into practice, the KSA government undertook a massive 
retraining initiative from 2007 onwards. Some 1,700 male and female teachers and school 
administrators, representing 50 secondary schools Kingdom-wide ended their 15-day 
training course this week in preparation for launching KSA’s most important educational 
revamp: the King Abdullah Bin Abdul Aziz Project for Developing Public Education 
[Tatweer). The training course took place in three different cities: Taif, Abba and Jeddah. 
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The Kingdom has allocated around $293, 000,000 for the Tatweer project and is planning to 
take education to new horizons to cope with transformations around the world. Teachers, 
students’ advisors and school principals take different courses that can enable them to deal 
with their students from different angles to help them succeed at all levels. According to 
Abdul-Wahhab Al-Mikaimzi, chief of Public Relations in the Ministry, the project consists 
of four axes: l) developing teachers’ skills; 2) developing curricula; 3) enhancing school 
activities; 4) and improving school environment. 

In fact, the government had done its best to spread knowledge and science 
everywhere in the KSA. This leadership is trying to develop education and is employing the 
latest possible technology to help build KSA citizens at all levels. If education is a never- 
ending process, we believe that developing that education is a necessity. He further stated 
that the project aimed to make students analyse and think to come up with solutions”, and 
that the “teacher’s role will be to just monitor the class and distribute roles among learners. 
This change role of the teacher is also highlighted by Ali Sambo Director of the Educational 
Training Department at the Taif General Directorate of Education who argues that the 
teachers’ role in the classroom involve should involve providing students with information 
sources either in libraries or online to make students carry on their own research. A number 
of pragmatic measures have been put in place in order to facilitate these new 
teaching/learning relationships. One issue specific change is the change in the classroom 
environment. One of the ways of promulgating of the new teaching/learning environment 
involves the setting up of “models schools”. Al-Rasheed, (2008) stressed that the new 50 
schools will reflect how our schools ought to be” (p. 12). Al-Rasheed further stated that “the 
principals in these schools have no other choice but to succeed,” (2008, p.13) said, adding 
that collective work is the secret for success.The Tatweer clearly indicates a completely new 
direction for education in KSA, focusing on developing digital and information literate 
student. The implication for both teacher/learner relationship and hence teacher/learner 
identities is likely to be dramatic, especially when this new dynamic is contrasted with the 
past and current pedagogical practices. 


Policy for ELT for all Schools Levels post-2000 

Post-2000, the General Director of Curriculum Department Centre for Development 
(GCDCD) Dr. Al-Mikaizmi put forward a new policy related to ELT. The central control of 
the Ministry of Education and the value they placed on this policy is emphasised by the fact 
that this policy is pasted on the second page of each student’s English textbook at 
Elementary, Middle and Secondary Schools in KSA. Interestingly, this policy has not been 
revised with the advent of Tatweer, although it is likely the emphasis on information literacy 
is likely to also impact on the teaching of English. This document is represented in Figure 6 
(Arabic) and Figure 7 (English translation) below: 


Figure 6. Policy for ELT 21 century for all school levels. (Arabic Version) 


iJiSi 1 • , A t 4 ' \ -,VI <xlil LilLilai 

CijLuijVI v w v v 

.4_upll 1 V'l 'vv .ft £*<1 (jJasLiij j j AjlIII 


CllliJ j <JjUaj oVu,i"i 
gJA ^^3 ^ j cl J 1 aa 


(MoE, General Director of Curriculum, 2002) 
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F igure 7. Policy for ELT 21 century for all school levels. (English Version) 


Translation: To prepare our children to use English, which has become one of the 
most widely used languages in the world, for the resumption of the Muslims’ role 
in human civilization through gaining knowledge in Arts and Science written in 
this language. This can be done without promoting moral and customs which 
are contradictory to our religious beliefs and customs. 


(MoE, General Director of Curriculum, 2002) 


Once again like the policies above, policy towards English is located within the 
‘network of practices’ of the Islamic religion and State as represented by the emphasis 
placed on the “Muslim’s role” (line 3), “religious beliefs and customs” (line 5-6). However, in 
the structure of the discourse, English is given a more prominent role with the document 
starting with the acceptance that the role of ELT is to “prepare our children to use English” 
and continuing with an acknowledgement of the prominent role of English as a global 
language in the words, “which has become one of the most widely used languages in the 
world” (line 1-2). 

Like in the previous policy documents, the role of English as an instrument to 
acquire other knowledge “Arts and Science” is emphasized. However, this policy appears to 
follow a ‘weaker Islamization’ position than the former one. The emphasis is no longer 
merely on “modern-day knowledge” in the form of Science and technology and knowledge 
in “Arts” is placed alongside and equal to Sciences, as represented by the parallel 
grammatical structure. Importantly, the ‘weaker Islamization’ position that English 
teaching of both language and culture can be done “without promoting morals and customs 
which are contradictory to [(the Islamic^] religion, beliefs and customs” (also reflected in 
Hare, 2002) is explicitly stated in this document. More details of what this policy entails and 
how it should affect the teaching of English as a foreign language in KSA are provided in 
the “General Objectives of Teaching English” first detailed by the Ministry of Education in 
2001. These interestingly, unlike the other documents described above, are provided in both 
English and Arabic on the Ministry’s website. 

These objectives are located within a far broader ‘network of practices’ than previous 
policy documents. Firstly, the role of English teaching and English learners and teachers 
within the international community is highlighted. This is, on the one hand, is linked with 
the “spreading Islam” (Objective 8) and but on the other hand is linked more broadly with 
promoting cultural understanding of Islam and Islamic cultures among other nations 
(Objectives 2, 7, 8, 11 and 12) and the respect of other cultures within KSA society 
(Objective 2 & 10). This falls within the discourse of inter-cultural and inter-faith dialogue 
which has been used in a number of Western countries to combat radical anti-Islamic action 
post 9/11. Most prominent examples of this movement include King Abdullah’s historic 
inter-faith dialogue under chairmanship of King Juan Carlos of Spain in 2008, the 
Ahmadiyya Centre in Malta in 2010 (which was founded in Pakistan in the 19 th century). 
The instrumental function of English as a means of operating in the work environment 
(Objectives 1 , 4 & 7) is also emphasised in this document as well as once again the 
importance of English in acquiring and spreading knowledge (Objectives 1 & 11). However, 
knowledge per se is less prominent in this document and linked with economical, personal 
and ‘international’ goals. Thus this document falls within economic, political, ideological 
and religious ‘networks of practice’. 
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Figure 8. General Objectives of Teaching English (English Version). (MoE, General Director of 
Curriculum, 2002). 

/ The general objectives of teaching English in Saudi Arabia according to the new 
/ curriculum document published in 2001 aims for the students to be able to: 

1. develop their intellectual, personal and professional abilities. 

2. acquire basic language skills in order to communicate with the speakers of 
English Language. 

3. acquire the linguistic competence necessarily required in various life 
situations. 

4. acquire the linguistic competence required in different professions. 

5. develop their awareness of the importance of English as a means of 
international communication. 

6. develop positive attitudes towards learning English. 

7. develop the linguistic competence that enables them to be aware of the 
cultural, economical and social issues of their society in order to contribute 
in giving solutions. 

8. develop the linguistic competence that enables them, in the future, to present 
and explain the Islamic concepts and issues and participate in spreading 
Islam. 

9. develop the linguistic competence that enables them, in the future, to present 
the culture and civilization of their nation. 

10. benefit from English -speaking nations, in order to enhance the concepts of 
international cooperation that develop understanding and respect of cultural 
differences among nations. 

11. acquire the linguistic bases that enable them to participate in transferring 
the scientific and technological advances of other nations to their nation. 

12. develop the linguistic basis that enables them to present and explain the 

\ Islamic concepts and issues and participate in the dissemination of them. 

\ (Al-Hajailan, 2005) 



Interestingly, the structure of the discourse reflects both the discourse of Tatweer 
(Modernization) and tolerance in response to calls by Western governments and media and 
local business interests as well as the ‘weaker Islamization’ position (also reflected by Policy 
Figure 8 above). The instrumental motivation of developing “intellectual, personal and 
professional abilities” is placed first and followed by a number of objectives (Objectives 2 - 
7) which focus on instrumental, communicative goals (as is common in the Communicative 
Language approach (CLT)). This appears to be appealing to proponents of ‘modernization’ 
(often equated with Westernization) both abroad and locally. On the other hand, towards 
the end of the document the emphasis changes to the role of English in spreading Islam, 
Islamic culture and fulfilling the needs of the Islamic Nation State. This is particularly 
significant, since in the well-known Arabic proverb it states: 


Translation: The last sentence prevails as the most important take-home message. 
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A linguistic analysis of the objectives once again suggests a focus on instrumental goals of 
so-called “communicate competence” (Johnson & Brumfit, 1981; Brumfit, 1984; Byram, 
1997). The word “competence/basis” is repeated six times in the document. Abstract 
concepts of “awareness”, “understanding” and “respect” are once again highlighted, but in 
this document, a two-way communication is emphasised rather than just the promotion of 
Islamic values as in previous documents. In this document, the subject is given more 
prominence with the word “English” being repeated four times in the document. The 
Islamic religion is still prominent in the document, but religious references have been 
reduced to three thus suggesting that discourses of “more English and less Islam” (Karmani, 
2005a) has had a practical impact on the wording of the documents. However, as noted 
above, the ‘last word’/ emphasis of the document is the “dissemination” of Islam through the 
medium of English. 

Conclusion 

In EFL classrooms, issues of socio-cultural identity and representation are very 
important. In EFL settings, many linguists have argued that language learning is 
problematic when the home and classroom/textbook cultures are at odds or when the 
values and even teaching methods presented in class are alien and unappreciated (see e.g. 
Canagarajah, 1993; Pennycook, 1989, 1994). 

In this context, both the students and their teachers’ primary discourses are at odds 
with the materials they are exposed to in the textbooks. However, as Kramsch (1993a) 
elegantly puts it, “socio-cultural identities and ideologies are not static, deterministic 
constructs that EFL teachers and students bring to the classroom and then take away 
unchanged at the end of a lesson or course.” As the students and teachers are exposed to 
the materials, their learning and teaching identities are likely to change. Additionally, the 
rapidly changing policies and socio-political environment and mixed messages presented 
both in the media and policy documents are also likely to cause ideological conflicts within 
the students and teachers. Thus, as is common in complex learning environments, the 
situation in a sense ‘needs’ the ‘problem’ (Meyer, 2001, p.) of the inappropriate textbooks 
and divergent learning plan and curriculum since it is within this potentially explosive 
situation that teachers are forced to make active decisions on what to teach and how to 
teach it and students are made aware of the role of culture in language learning. 
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